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THE SITUATION 


Manufacturing activity in New England re- 
mains at a high percentage of capacity, although 
there has been little increase during recent weeks, 
At the 
same time many concerns are producing an out- 
put about equal to that reached at the peak in 
1920, if not even larger, and yet are doing it with 


largely because of the labor shortage. 


a relatively smaller number of employees and less 
overtime, a condition apparently indicative of 
some increase in labor efficiency during the past 
two years. Greater production per man is prob- 
ably one of the factors making possible the pres- 
ent high scale of wages, as well as the numerous 
increases recently granted. 

While the general outlook for most industries 
continues bright, it appears that, beginning in the 
latter part of March and extending into April, 
there was a decline in the volume of new business 
in many parts of the country. 
decline in security prices. 


There was also a 
During three of the 
four weeks ending April 21, out of a list of about 
300 wholesale commodities more declined in price 
than advanced. There have been several similar 
periods of quietness during the business recovery 
of the past year or two, and each was followed 
by greater activity than before. There are no 
important signs at present to indicate that the re- 
cent slowing down in orders was of more signifi- 
cance or more fundamental than earlier ones. 
Nevertheless, it should be noted that two of the 
largest industries, — building and cotton manu- 
facturing, — are not doing as well in New Eng- 
land as in other parts of the country. 

The present attitude of business men on the 
outlook for the future is of more importance 
than usual, because probably more effort is now 
being made than ever before to forecast the 
future trend of business conditions by the use of 


statistical methods. The study of “business 
cycles” often heightens the impression that hard 
times inevitably follow good business, and has 
consequently made many people more cautious 
than usual, despite a natural tendency toward 
optimism when prices are rising. Almost every- 
one seems to be doing his utmost to get along 
with a relatively small inventory, and retail mer- 
chants, for example, have comparatively small 
amounts of orders outstanding for merchandise, 
as well as small stocks on hand. Most business 
men express optimistic views on the outlook, yet 
often make reservations for their own industry 
or company, when it involves making commit- 
ments for several months in the future. This 
attitude, in the last analysis, is in itself a factor 
which fundamentally strengthens the situation. 
Caution in making-commitments extends natu- 
While the 
hanks of New England are loaning considerably 


more to their customers at present than they did 


rally to caution in borrowing money. 


last summer, for example, there has nevertheless 
been practically no change since the first of this 
year. By contrast, deposits in the banks declined 
during January, February and March, and this, 
in connection with the stationary volume of loans, 
causes a slight strengthening in the tone of the 
money markets and a increase in 
During April, however, deposits began to 
increase, and the money markets became duller. 

In reviewing the situation, a distinction should 
be made between the business and the banking 
viewpoints. 


consequent 
rates. 


Probably from a business stand- 
point the caution which is being advised by sev- 
eral sources against further expansion and in- 
flation merits serious consideration. From a 
purely banking or credit viewpoint, however, there 


seems to be little occasion for alarm. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 


An easier tone prevailed in the Boston money 
market during April than in March, but, while 
there was less activity, there was little if any 
change in the range between the high and low 
quotations of money rates. Commercial paper 
was generally on a five per cent basis in both 
March and April, but with the distinction that in 
Mar h it appeared as if the rate would go above 
five per cent, while at times in April it seemed as 
if it would go lower. The banks made little at- 
tempt to secure better than five per cent from 
their first-class borrowers. 

The March 15 payments of the Federal income 
tax were larger than expected, making the posi- 
tion of the United States Treasury so comfort- 
able that for a period of nearly a month it made 
no withdrawals from the banks and was not a 
factor in the money market. Out-of-town banks, 
on the other hand, found it necessary to withdraw 
funds from the Boston banks because of an in- 
creased demand for loans from their customers. 
Savings banks find an excellent demand for mort- 
gage money, and, in view of the extensive build- 
ing operations in this district, this demand should 
continue for some time. Deposits in the mutual 
savings banks of New England have been grow- 
ing rapidly during recent months, especially since 
last autumn. In fact, they are farther above their 
normal pre-war rate of growth than they were in 
1920. 

One of the causes of the strengthening of 
money rates during March is found in the weekly 
condition statements made by the member banks. 
These showed that there was practically no 
change in the volume of loans made by the New 


England member banks to their customers during 
the first three months of this year, yet the main 
source of their loanable funds, — their demand 
deposits, — continually decreased. The banks had 
the alternative of meeting this situation either by 
borrowing from the Federal Reserve Bank or 
selling some of their investments or by doing both. 
In the main, they sold some of their investments. 
Not only did this condition exist in New England, 
but also in the Federal Reserve System as a 
whole. On about the first of April, however, de- 
mand deposits in the banks reversed their trend 
and began to increase, thereby tending to bring 
about the easier tone in the money market in 
April already mentioned. 

It has been noticeable that the demands upon 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston from its so- 
called country member banks have varied but lit- 
tle since the first of the year, their borrowings 
averaging about $20,000,000. The borrowings of 
the Boston member banks, on the other hand, 
have fluctuated widely, ranging from $20,000,000 
to $40,000,000. Roughly speaking, however, the 
total borrowings of both groups of member banks 
combined have averaged about $50,000,000 since 
January 1, as is shown on the second chart below. 
Current borrowings are less than one-quarter 
those at the peak in 1919. 

Prevailing money rates in the open market at 
Boston on April 27 were as follows: 


Commercial Banks to Customers 5—5 2% 
Brokers’ Call Money 5—5'A% 
90-day Bankers’ Acceptances (unendorsed ) 414% 
Commercial Paper (Note Brokers) 5% 
Year Collateral Loans 5% 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Department store trade throughout the coun- 
try was exceptionally large during March. In 
New England the net sales of reporting depart- 
ment stores showed a larger increase, when com- 
pared with the same month a year ago, than have 
the sales of any month since last September. The 
total net sales of 289 department stores scattered 
all over the country were 22 per cent larger than 
in March, 1922, while the corresponding gain for 
24 New England department stores was 15 per 
cent. The trade of these groups of stores has 
for several months shown good improvement 
over last year. In March, however, it was much 
larger, partially due to the additional selling day 
in March this year, but mainly to the fact that 
all of the Easter purchasing this year fell in 
March. In addition to the good business report- 
ed by the department stores, a similar condition is 
shown by several large chains of shoe, drug, mu- 
sic and cigar stores. 

The Boston department stores as a group re- 
ported that their net sales during March were 
the largest ever experienced for that month. The 
increase over last year amounted to nearly 14 per 
cent. There was also an increase of approxi- 
mately seven per cent in the number of individual 
sales made during March, compared with last 
vear. This is noteworthy, because in both Janu- 
ary and February, although the dollar value of 
the sales showed an increase, the number of indi- 
vidual transactions did not. 


Net Sales 
during March, 1923, 
compared with 
March, 1922 Feb., 1923 





8 Boston Department Stores +13.6% +38.5% 
16 Other N. E. Department Stores -18.2% 4-33.2% 
24 Total Department Stores +-14.4% +37.5% 
4 Women’s Apparel Shops +- 6.2% +-42.0% 
NET SALES | 
TWENTY-FOUR NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT STORES 
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Average monthly net sales, January through June, 1919 = 100 


Department stores in other New England cities 
than Boston reported even better sales in March 
than the Boston stores, as was also the case in 
February. The increase in March over the same 
month last year was 18 per cent. 

Collections are good in some New England 
cities and slow in others. ‘The situation in this 
respect is very spotty. The majority of the Bos- 
ton department stores reported that their collec- 
tions in March were not as good relatively as in 
the same month last year, although they showed 
a seasonal improvement over February. While 
an increase over lebruary was also reported in 
other New England cities, about as many cities 
reported collections better than last year as those 
showing a falling off. 

The increased activity of the average store has 
necessitated an increase in the number of employ- 
ees. This is more noticeable in the specialty shops 
of Boston and the department stores in New Eng- 
land cities other than Boston. In the case of the 
Boston department stores the increase in the num- 
ber of employees has not been as large as the in- 
crease in the amount of business. There were 
10.2 sales per employee per day in a group of six 
Boston department stores during March, 1922, 
while during March of this year there was a gain 
of almost 10 per cent, the number of sales per 
employee per day being 11.1. There was also an 
increase in the net sales in dollars per employee 
per day. In March, 1922, it amounted to $22.63, 

Outstanding 
Orders for Mer- 
chandise on Mar. 


31, 1923, compared 
with Purchases 


Stocks at Retail 
on March 31, 1923, 
compared with 


Ratio 
of Stocks 
to Net Sales 


Mar. 31,1922 Feb. 28, 1923 March, 1923 during 1922 
+ 5.1% + 7.7% 2.87 7.9% (7 stores) 
+ 1.3% + 6.7% 4.21 7.9% (9 stores) 
+ 4.1% + 7.5% 3.12 7.9% (16 stores) 
+13.2% +12.3% 2.24 6.6% (3 shops) 


NUMBER OF INDIVIDUAL SALES 


FIVE BOSTON DEPARTMENT STORES 
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RETAIL TRADE—Cont'd 


while this year the amount was $27.16, or a gain 
of 15 per cent. 

The percentage change in the sales of leading 
departments of the 24 reporting department 
stores in March, compared with the same month 
last year, is shown in the following table: 


SALES BY DEPARTMENTS 


March, 1923, compared with March, 1922 
Women’s, Misses’ and Girls’ Apparel bt 2.3% 
Millinery and Veils + 24.1% 
Men's and Boys’ Clothing + 63.9% 
Men's and Boys’ Furnishings 132.8% 
Men's and Boys’ Shoes Piss % 
Women's, Misses’ and Girls’ Shoes 19.9% 
Hosiery + 14.5% 
Knit Underweat 13.6% 
Cotton Underwear + 14.5% 
Cotton Yard Goods - 1.2% 
Woolen Yard Goods pate Oo 
Silk and Velvet Yard Goods 27.1% 
Gloves 48.4% 
Jewelry and Silverware + 20.4% 


The unseasonable weather this spring had con 
siderable effect upon the sale of women’s, misses’ 
Although the total 
sales of all departments showed a decided in- 
crease, as compared with last year, this depart- 


and girls’ wearing apparel. 


RETAIL TRADE 
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IN WOMEN'S HOSIERY 
SIX BOSTON DEPARTMENT STORES 











ment during March reported an increase of only 
2.3 per cent. Changing styles have reduced the 
demand for suits, but have increased the call for 
dresses. Sales of suits in Boston showed a loss 
of over 25 per cent in March compared with a 
year ago, while dresses showed an increase of 15 
per cent. Women’s, misses’ and girls’ coats also 
sold relatively well during March. 

During the past six months, sales of hosiery in 
six of the leading Boston department stores, as 
shown on the chart below, have been approximate- 
ly the same as in the corresponding months a year 
ago. Inasmuch as there has been but little change 
in the retail prices of hosiery, this would prob- 
ably indicate that no more pairs are being sold 
currently than last year, and, in fact, in view of 
the general tendency for consumers to buy better 
merchandise, there may have been actually a few- 
er number. the 
end of March showed no increase over those on 
hand at the end of February. 


Stocks of hosiery on hand at 


They were equal 
to slightly over three months’ supply at the rate 
of sales during March. Outstanding orders for 
hosiery have been consistently less at the end of 
each recent month than on the corresponding dates 
last year. In fact, less hosiery was on order at 
the end of March than was sold during the month. 


| 
S pete 
OUTSTANDING ORDERS | 
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COMMODITY PRICES 


The chief indices of wholesale commodity 
prices point out a further rise in the general level 
during March. The index of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics gained one and one-quarter per cent 
over I*ebruary, and now places the average level 
of 404 commodities 59 per cent above the 1913 
average. Building materials and metals and metal 
products showed the greater increases, while fuel 
and lighting costs continued to decline sharply. 
Although this latter group declined two and three- 
quarters per cent during March, coincident with 
the lower cost of bituminous coal, it is neverthe- 
less 106 per cent above the 1913 average and is 
the group having the highest prices in relation to 
the 1913 price level. Dun’s index of about 300 
commodities for April 1 was 60 per cent above 


the 1913 average, with a gain of approximately 


Building Materials: —E xceptiona| activity 
throughout the country in both industrial and res- 
idential building has made such a very heavy de- 
mand for all materials used in building that the 
index of building material prices computed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics increased between 
three and four per cent during March and shows 
a net rise of over 20 per cent from March, 1922. 
Dimension spruce at Boston has risen over 20 per 
cent this spring, and brick prices are from 30 to 
40 per cent higher than last year at this time. The 
Aberthaw Construction Company’s index of the 
cost of a concrete building in Boston on April 1 


THE COST OF LIVING 
| COMPARED WITH WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


916 1917 218 #1919 1920 92 922 1923 





Sources of data U.S. Dept. of Labor and Massachusetts Commission 


on the Necessaries of Life 


one per cent during March. The index of 20 
basic commodities compiled by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York, which is more respon- 
sive to slight changes in the business situation 
than most other price indices, reached a new high 
point for the week ending April 7 at 61.3 per 
cent above the 1913 average. 

The cost of living in Massachusetts dropped 
slightly during March, the index now standing at 
57.5 per cent above the average cost in 1913, in 
comparison with 58.5 per cent in February and 
55.3 per cent in March, 1922. Declines were re- 
ported in food and fuel prices, while clothing and 
shelter costs increased slightly. Clothing is now 
the most expensive item in the family budget, 
averaging nearly 83 per cent above the level of 
1913. 


was nearly four per cent higher than on March 
1, due largely to wage increases and higher prices 
for reinforcements. The April 1 index number 


was more than double the pre-war average. 


Cotton:—Spot cotton prices lost ground heav- 
ily during the four weeks ending April 21. This 
decline was in the face of record-breaking con- 
sumption during the month of March and a vis- 
ible supply at the close of the month reported to 
be less than two-thirds of that of the correspond- 
ing period last year. New crop plantings of cot- 
ton during the coming season will undoubtedly 
usual. 


be heavier than Heavy rains and cold 
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Source of data —Dun’s Review 
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COMMODITY PRICES—Cont'd 
weather retarded seed germination for a time, 


1 


and in Alabama, Mississippi and Arkansas it has 


been difficult to obtain an adequate labor supply. 


Hides and Leather:—On the whole the hide 
market showed little activity during the first two 
weeks of April. Both packer and native hides 
sold at their lowest for this year, largely because 
of sales to clean up heavy accumulations. The 
upper leather market was quiet during late March 
and early April, but sole leather has been firmer, 
with advances of two to four cents a pound. 


Iron and Steel:—Record-breaking production 
of pig iron during March brought with it an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent in basic pig iron 
prices. Between the first of January and tl 
of March there was a rise of 24 per cent. 


ie last 
Steel 
bars, sheets and wire, although in active demand, 
have made only nominal advances. 


Metals: Although the position 
of copper seems strong, with a high rate of con- 
sumption and production and relatively low stocks 
in refiners’ hands, much weakness has developed 
since the price went above 17 cents. 


Non-Fcrrous 


Reaching as 
high as 173%, it wavered and returned to the 17 
cent level, with trading dull and uncertain. Pro- 
duction is increasing faster than consumption in 
both the lead and zinc industries, tending to build 
up surplus stocks and weaken prices. Domestic 
lead prices have also been affected by competitive 
marketing of Spanish lead. 


THE COURSE 


Average 


1913 
Commodity Price Indices: 
Wholesale Prices—Bureau of Labor Statistics.. 100 
Retail Food Prices—Bureau of Labor Statistics 100 
Building Materials—Bureau of Labor Statistics 100 
Cost of Living—Massachusetts State Commission 100 
Wholesale Commodity Prices: 
Coal, Bituminous—New River and Pocahontas 
RMRDIRD es own ett hie aia Eos tnie eNeie revels io witiars wis Ske eae $3.00 
Cotton, Spot Middling Uplands (Ib.) ......... AS 
Hides, Packer No. 1, heavy native steers (lb.).. .18 
Leather, sole, scoured oak backs (Ib.) ......... 5 
Pig Iron, basic valley furnace (ton) .......... 14.71 
Petroleum, Pennsylvania crude (barrel) ...... 2.45 
Printclioths; 27". 64 x GO (yd) ..ceckisecesece 034 
TeV eee Call Ce Uae (| tg ata ne a 043 
Wool, Ohio delaine, unwashed (Ib.) ........... 24 
Woolen Goods, 1l-oz. Serge (yd.) ............ 13 
*Peak prices of hides and leather came in 1919. 


**Commodity price indices are for March. 


Wholesale commodity prices are taken from tr 


Paper and Pulp: 


April recovered a part of their loss in March. 


Wood pulp prices during 


Newsprint, book and writing papers, although 
selling well, have not advanced noticeably from 
Waste 
paper prices receded slightly during the middle of 


their prices as of the first of the year. 


April, due to heavy supplies, with a slackening 


demand. 


Sugar:—Sugar prices late in April reached 
their highest point since November, 1920, in a 
strong upward swing that carried refined prices 
to over 912 cents a pound. A reduction in previ- 
ous estimates of the Cuban crop was a factor that 
contributed largely to this movement. The total 
world’s production of sugar for this crop year 
has been estimated at 18,208,325 tons, compared 
with 17,686,699 tons in 1922. The increase 

than offset by the much smaller carry-over 
at the beginning of this year than last. 


1S 
more 


Hool and Woolen and Worsted Goods:—Raw 
wool prices strengthened somewhat during the 
first three weeks of April, although no marked 
increases were evident in any particular grade. 
New clip prices show no signs of weakness, some 
of the territory wools bringing as high as 60 
cents a pound, grease basis, in the west. The 
average cost of the finer grades of the new clip 
of scoured wool, landed in Boston, however, has 
held close to $1.40 per pound. 


OF COMMODITY PRICES 


Per Cent Increase 
Peak Low April 24 from :— 

1920 1921-22 1923** Low 1913 
247 138 159 15.2% 59.0% 
219 139 142 2.2% 420% 
300 155 198 27.7% 98.0% 
203° 155 158 1.9% 58.0% 
$18.00 $4.75 $6.35 33.7% 111.7% 
44 Di 28 133.3% 115.4% 
ZF 10 18 80.0% 00.0% 
1.03* 45 55 22.2% 22.2% 
48.50 1775 31.00 74.6% 110.7% 
6.10 213 375 76.1% 53.1% 
165 043 .078 81.5% 129.4% 
225 048 .098 104.2% 127.9% 
1.00 33 56 69.7% 133.3% 
4.05 2.35 2.68 14.0% 137.2% 


April quotations not available. 


ade papers quoting prices in 


leading markets. 
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MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY IN NEW ENGLAND 


Manufacturing activity in New England re- 
mains on the same high plane as during recent 
months. The demand for labor is growing in- 
creasingly keen and evidence of this is found not 
only in advancing wage levels but in the uniform- 
ly heavy call for help, both male and female, re- 
ported by the various public employment offices. 
One significant feature is the increasingly diversi- 
fied demand for women to fill assembling posi- 
tions and for various other occupations entailing 
no great amount of physical strength; some of 
this work, however, would ordinarily be per- 
formed by male labor in other than times of short- 
age. Boston, Worcester and Springfield all re- 
port a heavy demand for labor in the metal 
trades, with special emphasis on assemblers, all- 
around machinists, hand and automatic machine 
and lathe operators. Skilled textile labor, both 
spinners and weavers, has been exceedingly 
scarce. There has been little call for men in the 
building trades, however, and unskilled help is 
reported plentiful at 50 cents an hour, though 
difficult to obtain at rates materially under this 
figure. 

The number of employees on the payroll of 
more than 500 industrial establishments making 
reports to the Massachusetts Department of La- 
bor and Industries increased slightly from Feb- 
ruary to March, with a continuation in the up- 
ward trend of earnings. In this respect conditions 
were similar to those reported by the United 
States Department of Labor for the country as a 


whole. The greatest increases in activity report- 
| REVENUE FREIGHT CARLOADINGS | 
| NEW ENGLAND 
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Source of data— American Railway Association 


New England 


machinery, apparatus and supplies, textile ma- 


ed in were in the electrical 
chinery and parts, and certain branches of the 
paper industry. These were all industries that 
suffered heavily during the period of depression 
and gained somewhat more slowly than most con- 
cerns during the initial stages of business recov- 
ery. This suggests that production has now 
reached such a high level as to preclude any con- 
siderable gains in cases other than those of in- 
dustries whose recovery merely brings them more 
nearly in line with general conditions. 

Pig iron production, as shown by the accom- 
panying chart, has reached record proportions 
and but little further increase can be anticipated 
under existing labor conditions. 

The railroad situation in New England is be- 
coming distinctly more encouraging. During the 
first quarter of the year the inability of the car- 
riers, suffering from unusually severe weather 
conditions, to handle as great a volume of traffic 
as during the same period a year ago was a seri- 
ous handicap. Not only did general business suf- 
fer, but the railroads themselves have experi- 
enced heavy financial losses that stand out in 
contrast with favorable results in other sections 
of the country where weather conditions were less 
disastrous. The present volume of business of- 
fered, however, assures profitable operation that, 
if continued, should, before many months, offset 
the losses of the first quarter. Shipments of 
merchandise, a sensitive indicator of industrial 
activity, continue heavy. 

PIG IRON PRODUCTION 
ONES sratce 


815 1916 917 916 119 1920 92 922 1923 


Source of data—Jron Trade Review 
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MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY 


Boots and Shoes:—IJn both New England and 
the United States as a whole, the boot and shoe 


industry showed evidences of reduced activity 
during March, as compared with the previous 
month. Total shoe production in New England, 
however, irrespective of the greater number of 


working 


days in March, increased 20 per cent 


over February. Only 78 per cent of the shoe 
manufacturers who report to the Massachusetts 
Department o 


atl 


f Labor and Industries were oper- 
ng on a full-time basis in the middle of March, 
as compared with 93 per cent in the middle of 
Febr March reports from 40 Massachusetts 
hoot and shoe manufacturers indicated a loss of 


uary. 


over two per cent in employment, as compared 
with February. The shoeworkers’ strike, which 
to severely in 
Lynn, was reported to be settled on April 24, 
with the understanding that the workers waive 
their demand for a 30 per cent increase and re- 
turn to work immediately. 


threatened hamper operations 


Cotton:—Cotton consumption in New England 
during March was well up to the average of the 
preceding months. Print cloth sales at Fall River 
have, however, declined during the first three 
weeks in April, and there is a general feeling of 
hesitation, engendered by uncertainty as to the 
price level both of raw cotton and cotton goods 
during the autumn months. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Per Cent of Firms Operating 
Part Time or Idle 


Massachusetts 












Feb. Mar. 
AIP RUMSITIOS  <ss6 Save weaseess 10% 9% 
FREES NIT PONIES. 5b os o:0.015 0's 0i0/s.e ies 7% 22% 
Boots and Shoes, Cut Stock, etc. ........ 12% 18% 
BOOKS, PCADDET, vies bisa so: enue 5 wes win ore's 33% 6% 
Bread and Other Bakery Products O% O% 
REMAN NN Sh, wie bens ves bos bos es 61% 61% 
Cat, WOMEN S 2.55.6 5.650 oc see oes 30% 5% 
DEON MEODUS naw scenes hhc soe aek aes 6% 2% 
Electrical Machinery, Etc. ............. O%X 0% 
Foundry and Machine Shops 12° 10% 
SPRAINED ee aici h olan oie ors! tink bench iad 7% 6% 
Hosiery and Knit Goods 29% 31% 
Jewelry TA es Nor eat hrs SOO hes, Sets! 14% 11% 
TS age LC oo FER ee O% w/ 
ETON PT eR ec ra age ere gree Per ce eer 17% 14% 
BRORe TOI gcc es cn ndeetec em eieaies O% 0% 
Printing and Publishing, Book and Job 6% 0% 
Printing and Publishing, Newspaper O% O% 
Paper AanG WO0G PMID: 6... scene ecaeins 4% O% 
Rubber Tires and Goods .............. 17% O% 
RGM RIIOTS) een isco Se koa se Sew ee Kae 36% 0% 
Peete SROCINETY 4.2 cck SiGe cede dewkwe 11% O% 
Woolen and Worsted Goods ... ‘ ‘ie 3% 6% 


Sources of data 


IN NEW ENGLAND — Cont'd 

Paper:—Operations in the paper manufactur- 
ing industry are on a capacity basis. This in- 
dustry has indirectly benefited from labor diffi- 
culties in the Swedish paper industry, although 
the particular grades in which New England spe- 
cializes are less subject to competition than are 
the makers of coarser paper. 


Silk:—The majority of the silk manufacturers 
of Massachusetts are reported to be operating at 
full capacity on advance fall orders from the re- 
tailers and cutters. [Employment in this industry 
gained approximately two per cent during March 
in Massachusetts, as compared with a small in- 
crease of less than one per cent during February. 


IWVool:—The average daily consumption of 
wool in New England during March declined 
over seven per cent from that of the previous 
month, The total number of emplovees in 33 rep- 
resentative Massachusetts woolen and worsted 
concerns gained seven-tenths of one per cent over 
February, a slightly smaller increase than that of 
the total United States, where an improvement 
of 1.1 per cent was reported. Massachusetts 
woolen and worsted manufacturers were operat- 
ing at about 94 per cent of their full-time capac- 
ity during March, as compared with 97 per cent 
during February. 

IN 


LEADING INDUSTRIES 


Per Cent Change in Employment 
from Preceding Month 


Total VU. S. Massachusetts Total U. S. 
Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
16% 13% — 05% +0.6% +2.3% +2.1% 
13% 7% 2.4% —2.4% +0.9% 0.0% 
sbs8 eee +10.0% —1.0% ere Saiers 
16% 13% — 5.7% +29% +0.6% +40% 
3% 7% + 48% +2.1% +4.9% +3.1% 
14% 5% — 0.8% +7.9% +2.4% +1.8% 
4% 10% + 5.6% +0.5% +48% +3.2% 
3% 2% — 14% +0.5% +0.4% +1.1% 
5% 0% + 3.5% +6.3% +2.6% +3.1% 
14% 10% + 29% +0.4% +3.9% +3.4% 
5% % + 18% +2.9% +1.6% +0.4% 
21% 17% — 21% —5.1% +1.2% +1.6% 
ee ene + 2.6% —5.4% ee or 
16% 11% 40%  —1.6% 14%  —09% 
13% 12% - \ 9% = ne > 707, 
3°/c 216 es +1.9% 11.2% +2.7% 
iets Marrs 0.0% +2.7% - ats 
5% «8% ae. ies 40.3% +0.3% 
O% 0% 0.0% —1.2% —0.7% +0.5% 
7% 4% 4+ 24% 4+2.0% 4-1.5% +5.4% 
290% 30% a IVY +0.7% +48% +0.8% 
7% Q% at pe be +-2.2% +1.7% 
ha , + 3.1% +4.2% : . 
3% 7% 1.06 +0.7% 1.5% +1.1% 


Massachusetts Dept. of Labor and Industry and U. S. Dept. of Labor 
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NEW ENGLAND MARKETS 


New 


land’s largest industry, — textile manufacturing, 


Practically all of the workers in Ene- 
-received an increase in pay of approximately 
12) In 1919 the 


total number of employees in the textile indus- 


per cent, effective April 30. 


tries of New England was about 380,000, or over 
28 per cent of the total number of people en- 
gaged in manufacturing in New England. In 
addition to the general wage increase in the tex- 
tile industry, many other industries in this dis- 
trict have been forced to follow the same course, 
inasmuch as there is a general labor shortage in 
this section. In other words, the purchasing pow- 
er of the bulk of the people of New England has 
had a substantial increase. 

Manufacturing activity in general continues at 

Boston:—A small increase in the number of 
applicants for work at the Boston Public km- 
ployment Office during the first two weeks in 
April compared with the first two in March was 
taken care of by nearly four times as large an in- 
crease in the number of people called for by em- 
ployers. The main call was for mechanics for 
the metal trades, while building trades called for 
only a few carpenters, painters and plumbers. 
The prevailing rate for able-bodied laborers is 50 
cents an hour. 

Bridgeport:—There was an increase in the to- 
tal number of employees on payrolls of local 
manufacturing establishments in March, com- 

















a high percentage of capacity in New England, 
and many plants are running overtime, although 
this is not as general as at the peak of the boom 
in 1920. 
March, the 
stores in Boston being nearly 14 per cent larger 


Retail trade was in good volume in 
net sales of reporting department 
than in the same month last year, as is shown on 
the chart below, while the sales of reporting de- 
partment stores in New England cities showed 
an increase of about 18 per cent. The building 
industry is active, although the value of contracts 
awarded for new construction during the first 
three months of this year was less than in the 
first quarter of last year. 

The following is a summary of business con- 


ditions in several New England centers: 


pared with February, especially in the case of 
those in the metal industries. 

Brockton:—It is reported that shoe workers 
are to demand a 20 per cent increase in wages. 
There was a decrease of 10 per cent in the wages 
workers in the Brockton district last 


of shoe 


year, as the result of arbitration. Unfilled orders 
in representative shoe factories at the end of 
March were slightly larger than last year. Un- 
filled orders have been declining seasonally since 
December in these factories. There should be a 
seasonal increase in April, May and June. 

Fall River:—Print cloth sales declined badly in 


April, coincident with a reaction in raw cotton 
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NEW ENGLAND MARKETS—Cont'd 


pric cS. 


Print 
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cloth and yarn prices have also 
Increased building activity is indi- 
cated in this city by the heavy increase in build- 
ing permits granted during March over February. 
Both the total number and value of permits in- 
creased threefold. 

Lynn:—Shoe production was interrupted dur- 
ing April by a strike for recognition of a new 
union. The strike was settled the latter part of 
April. A large number of electrical workers have 


been given an increase in pay. 


New Bedford:—Many thousand workers in 
this vicinity obtained a 1214 per cent increase in 
wages, effective April 30. The building industry 
continues active. Permits for new building in- 
creased in April from 35 to 111, and in value 
from $232,000 to $637,000 during March, over 
the previous month. March permits are nearly 
one-third larger in value than last year. 

New Haven:—Thirty-six permits for new 
buildings were issued in March, amounting to 
$190,980, which compares with four permits is- 
sued during February, to the amount of $9,100. 
This year’s permits, although fewer in number 
than last year’s, have a total value of nearly four 
times that of March, 1922. 


Providence :—Practically all the textile mills in 
this district have increased wages 12% per cent, 
effective April 30. A shortage of skilled work- 
ers for textile and metal trades is reported. Jew- 


elry manufacturers are getting good business. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN TEN MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRIAL 


Number of 
Establishments 


Cities Reporting 
Pe RrmNS RRM th Bs os es cos ti cn as erence Dpalaie ae aubihe 97 
OVC [OT TRS SS SA en 20 
PINE E So Uo aacscis echad sKudaadaw seein 21 
SOUR ON 5 cod es hig Gus rq avaToi@ wi NRA 18 
RMR Er Or roxi a A Sale ata was a.dials Wawdyeaeais is 
RMRUIGE oe i, 228 se tnt 5 5062 arw abides eee wwe 9 
SR eee et he hs ca usrinnacaad Saws shed Males aieware 18 
US Le Ee ee eg 13s 
RITE UMN A erie Retina tna egiimeniepmawalae oaos-e 20 
CPOE 0S en ne ee ee ee 21 


Activity in the building industry continues at a 
high level, with lumber, brick and other building 
Re- 
tail trade in March shows the usual seasonal im- 


materials in active demand at higher prices. 


provement over February, and is estimated to 


have been at least 20 per cent higher than in 
March, 1922. 


Spring field: —Skilled mechanics for the metal 
trades are reported in fair supply, but this has 
not been sufficient to fill the demand. In some 
instances semi-skilled operatives have been em- 
ployed in positions calling for skilled men. There 
has been little demand for carpenters, painters 
and paper hangers for the building trades, while 
the number of men applying for work in these 
lines has been large. There has recently been an 
increase in the number of casual workers seck- 
ing employment and a falling off in demand. 
More steady laborers are wanted than can be 
found. 


Watcrbury:—There was a slight increase in the 
number of employees in representative metal 
working establishments in March, as compared 
with February. 

Worcester:—There is a heavy demand for 
workers in the metal trades, with a small number 
of men available for this work. Every skilled 
applicant in this line is easily able to find a job. 
Employers asked the public employment office 
for 47 per cent more help in the month ending 
April 14 than in the preceding month, and 54 per 


cent more than in the same month last year. 


CENTERS 

Average 
Weekly Earnings 

Feb., 1923 Mar., 1923 


Number on Payroll 
Feb., 1923 Mar., 1923 
14,773 


15,134 $24.47 $25.10 
5,802 5,630 25.51 23.67 
6,441 6,507 23.88 24.09 
11,739 11,779 19.01 18.96 
10,683 10,753 Zoe 23.72 
10,407 10,336 22.07 21.79 
14,450 14,750 20.21 ZV9 
4,362 4,298 21.26 ZALSD 
4,217 4,420 25.70 27.43 
8,098 8,176 28.18 28.78 


Source of data —Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industry 
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FAILURES 

There were a larger number of commercial 
failures in March than in February, not only in 
New England, but in the entire country as well. 
This naturally called forth the inquiry as to 
whether or not the failure situation has ceased to 
improve. As a matter of fact, past experience 
shows that in a normal year failures are more 
numerous in March than in February, perhaps 
mainly because of the targer number of days in 
March. On the chart below the dotted line shows 
how the “normal” number of commercial failures 
in New England for any month varies through- 
out the year. It is calculated on the basis of the 
experience of the ten years prior to our entrance 
into the war, and makes allowance for the usual 
annual increase in the number of firms in busi- 
ness in this district. As will be seen from this 
chart, the number of failures in New England 
has been below “normal” for several months, and 
the increase from February to March was slightly 
less than usual. In fact, the trend of the actual 
number of failures has followed the “normal” 
seasonal movement with surprising regularity 
since last October. 

In gauging the general failure situation, it is 
the number rather than the size of assets or liabil- 
ities which is of most significance. Liabilities are 
too apt to be unduly influenced by a single com- 
mercial disaster of considerable magnitude, and 
are also directly affected by changes in the com- 
modity price level. Of course, changing commod- 
ity prices indirectly affect the number of failures 
as well, because periods of rising prices are usu- 
ally ones of increasing profits and therefore fewer 
failures, while falling prices bring losses and 
more insolvencies. 


NUMBER OF FAILURES 


NEW ENGLAND | 


1922 i192 
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Source of data—Bradstreet’s 


WHOLESALE GROCERY TRADE 

The usual spring improvement in business has 
recently been evident in the New England whole- 
sale grocery trade. The total net sales of 14 New 
England wholesale grocers reporting to this bank 
increased 14 per cent during March as compared 
with February. This represents the best month’s 
business since last November. 

The total business for the first quarter of 1923 
in these stores ran fully 17 per cent ahead of last 
year, due largely to a much smaller seasonal loss 
in business during January and February, 1923, 
than in the same months in 1922. The total busi- 
ness during March, as measured by sales, was 10 
per cent greater than a year ago. [Early in 1922 
the retail grocers, in common with other retail 
traders, were still feeling the effects of the ex- 
treme drop in commodity prices. 
was transmitted directly to the 
through their loss of future orders. 


This feeling 

wholesalers 
This spring’s 
business, however, reflects a great improvement 
in this condition for the wholesalers. 

Collections have improved during March, and 
the ratio of outstanding accounts receivable at 
the end of March to total sales during March was 
lower than during either January or February. 
The average Boston wholesale grocer collected 
during March over 85 per cent of his accounts 
receivable that were outstanding on the first of 
the month. The average wholesaler in other New 
England cities, where collections are normally 
slower, obtained only about 60 per cent of his re- 
ceivables during this period. A general increase 
in stocks of goods on hand was evident through- 
out New England, with the average grocer build- 
ing up his supplies fully 10 per cent during March 
to a level approximately 20 per cent above March, 
1922. 


NET SALES 
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Sales in March, 1923, were 10 per cent larger than in March, 1922 
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THE PRESENT RAW COTTON SITUATION 


In order to understand the raw cotton situa- 
tion, it is necessary to know its recent history, be- 
cause present conditions are, to quite an extent, 
the result of internal conditions within the indus- 
try, rather than of outside influences such as the 
general business situation. 

During the past three years the cotton manu- 
facturing industry has been operating under ab- 
normal conditions, due to wide fluctuations in raw 
cotton prices. After declining rapidly from the 
peak reached in 1920 to a figure lower than the 
pre-war level, the price of raw cotton has since 
recovered to a point relatively higher, when com- 
pared with the general price level, than at any 
time during the period of war and post-war in- 
lation. The extent of both the decline and re- 
covery in cotton quotations during the period 
1920-1923 is shown on the first chart at the bot- 
tom of this page, which traces in detail the move- 
ments in cotton as contrasted with general whole- 
sale prices for the past decade. These wide price 
changes represent the efforts of the cotton market 
to adjust itself to the varying conditions in pro- 
duction and demand. 

In the midsummer of 1920, before the cotton 
crop of that was harvested, there was a 
carry-over from previous crops of 3,500,000 bales. 
The crop harvested in the fall of 1920 was fully 
of average size. 
August 1, 


year 


But during the vear between 
1920, and July 31, 1921, both exports 
of raw cotton and domestic consumption de- 
creased to 20 per cent below normal, so that by 
the end of the cotton year, July 31, 1921, there 
were 6,500,000 bales on hand. In view of this 
large carry-over, as well as the low price at which 


ae 
| 


COTTON PRICES 


COMPARED WITH GENERAL WHOLESALE 


PRICES 
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cotton was selling in the spring of 1921 (it was 
then below the pre-war level), there was a con- 
certed movement to reduce the acreage planted to 
cotton, which succeeded so well that the reduction 
in acreage from the previous year was approxi- 
mately equal to that attained in 1905 and 1915, 
former record years in point of acreage reduc- 
tion. The second chart below, however, shows 
that the result of the curtailment in acreage in 
1921 was very different from that in 1905 and 
1915, inasmuch as the size of the crop itself de- 


pends more on 


than on 
While the yield per acre in 
1905 and 1915 ranged from 175 to 200 pounds, 
in 1921 it declined to 125 pounds, and the cumu- 


growing conditions 
changes in acreage. 


lative effect of a 15 per cent reduction in acreage 
and a 30 per cent decline in yield per acre was the 
smallest cotton crop in more than 25 years. 

The amount of cotton remaining on hand at 
the close of the crop year ending July 31, 1922, 
was only one-half the volume of the preceding 
year, due to a marked increase in both foreign 
and domestic consumption, coincident with a 
small crop. Higher prices had caused growers 
to plant an acreage in 1922 about equal to that of - 
normal years, but due to unfavorable growing 
conditions, — primarily depredations of the boll 
weevil, — the crop harvested last autumn was far 
below the world’s requirements. Since that time 
domestic consumption has continued to increase, 
establishing a new high record during the first 
quarter of 1923. Export demand, which was 
fairly heavy at the beginning of the cotton year, 
has gradually declined, due to rising prices, and 
the March and April totals were abnormally low. 
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Sources of data— U. S. Departments of Labor and Commerce 
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THE PRESENT 
The price of American cotton had apparently 
passed the figure at which the remainder of the 
world would buy freely. Even with this decreased 
foreign demand, it is probable that the carry-over 
at the end of the current cotton year will not ex- 
ceed a million bales, a figure smaller than even 
the pre-war average. 

In view of the fact: that the cotton manufac- 
turing industry of the world will no longer be 
able to draw upon heavy accumulations of raw 
cotton carried over from previous years, and can 
therefore consume no more than is being pro- 
duced currently, the size of the cotton crop now 
being grown in this country assumes more than 
usual importance, inasmuch as the American 
crop forms so large a proportion of the world 
total as to dominate the situation. Although the 
Government’s first acreage estimate has not yet 
been issued, it is probable that planting is heavier 
than last year, and may approach record propor- 
tions. The recent high prices are causing in- 
creased use of fertilizer and insure careful culti- 
vation, limited only by a possible shortage of 
labor, due to migrations of field help to indus- 
trial centers. Growing conditions, the factor 
least capable of forecast, will exert the most im- 
portant influence upon the cotton crop. A differ- 
ence between the maximum and minimum yields 
of 215 and 125 pounds to the acre, both of which 
have been attained since 1900, would amount to 
6,500,000 bales, or a whole year’s domestic con- 
sumption. If the average yield per acre during 
the past 10 years is taken as the most reasonable 
estimate, the result would be a crop of about 12,- 
000,000 bales, substantially larger than that of 
the past two vears, but not large enough to pre- 
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Cont'd 

vent a continuation of prices high in relation to 
the general price level. The essential point at the 
present time is to realize that it will require grow- 
ing conditions better than those of recent years 
to make cotton plentiful and cheap. 

The three charts on the second page compare 
the growth of the cotton manufacturing industry 
in the northern and southern states. The first 
shows that, while the number of spindles in opera- 
tion in northern milis has increased steadily, the 
rate of growth has been far less rapid than in the 
south. The second chart, based on the amount of 
that mill 
sumption has increased in the north, although the 


rate 


raw cotton consumed, indicates 


con- 


of improvement has been more moderate 
than in the south. The first time consumption in 
southern mills was larger than in those of the 
north was in 1905; since 1912 the south has led 
consistently, absorbing a constantly larger propor- 
tion of all cotton entering into manufacture in 
this country. The third chart, based on cotton 
consumption per spindle, compares the output per 
spindle in northern and southern mills. The 
smaller output per spindle in the north is partly 
explained by the fact that the coarser materials 
in which the south specializes require less labor 
and machinery than a corresponding weight of 
the finer fabrics produced primarily in New Eng- 
land, inasmuch as the northern mills still lead in 
value of product. According to monthly statis- 
tics showing the average number of hours spindles 
have been operated, covering a period of nearly 
two years, the figure in the north is scarcely two- 
thirds that in the south, due largely to differences 
in labor legislation. 


COTTON CONSUMPTION PER SPINDLE 
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Source of data — Statistical Abstract 
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RELATION OF CREDIT TO BUSINESS 


The following extract from the recent report 
of Secretary Hoover’s Committee on Business 
Cycles and Unemployment will be of interest to 
anyone who is analyzing the present business and 
credit situation: 

“Iexpansion of bank credit is a necessary con- 
dition of expansion of business operations. ° 
But an overexpansion of credit may so increase 
the purchasing power of business men that it will 
merely result in enabling them to bid against one 
another for limited supplies of goods and mate- 
rials so as to force prices above what consumers 
are willing and able to pay. Bank credit often 
expands so rapidly that it lifts the buying or in- 
vestment power of business men out of line with 
the general buying power of the community. Be- 
cause of their strategic position the banks have 
an unusual duty and an exceptional opportunity 
to give sound information and counsel to busi- 
ness men. * * 

“While the relationship between the volume of 
credit and the volume of business and the move- 
ment of prices is not always simple to interpret, 
it appears to be sufficiently close to make it a 
matter of first importance that the volume and 
flow of credit should at all times be tested by the 
contribution which additions to the volume of 
credit make to the total of economic production. 
Additions to credits which be economically vali- 
dated by a commensurate effect in actual produc- 
tion are speculative, and as such should be sub- 
jected to control, so that business and industry 
can be maintained in a healthy state.” 

The foregoing is a statement of principle by a 
committee of leading business men. 
presented below which relate to the three divi- 
sions referred to, viz., the volume of business, 
prices and the volume of credit. 


I'acts are 


THE VOLUME OF BUSINESS 
In the following summary, comparisons are 
made between those months when low points 
were reached and the month of March, 1923. 
Industry:—Production, measured by the index 
of output in 22 basic industries, has increased 
I TIES o iuinnd s seicgsasahe tow ass 67% 
Employment, measured by the number of 
workers employed in New York State factories, 
(fairly representative of industrial employment 
in the country as a whole), has increased since 
EY SO No siiennccadwiesacdvadan ene 28% 
Trade:—Wholesale trade, measured by the 
sales reported by about 700 firms representing 
practically all sections of the country (with al- 


lowance made for seasonal changes), has in- 
enema sine Pile, TOE) «cas xe cae cnn sen ce 23% 

Retail trade, measured by the sales reported by 
about 300 department stores in principal cities 
throughout the country (with allowance made 
for seasonal changes), has increased since Sep- 
WN TEE 666 os cece vecseren tenses 15% 

The growth in the physical volume of produc- 
tion indicates a rate of industrial recovery almost 
without parallel in American business, and the 
volume of goods produced and passed into con- 
sumption during the first quarter of 1923 prob- 
ably exceeds that of any similar period in the 
history of the country. 

PRICES AND WAGES 

Changes in prices and wages from the low 
points may be summarized as follows: 

Prices:—The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of wholesale prices increased from January, 1922 


tee oi ip teeta came ee 85 15% 

Wages:—The hiring rate of wages for un- 
skilled labor in eastern industrial centers 
increased from April, 1922, to April 15, 
pS ETE ECT ETC CE TIS bivereseens gage 


Average weekly earnings of workers in New 
York State factories (fairly representative of in- 
dustrial earnings in the country as a whole) in- 
creased from April, 1922, to March 15, 
1923 

THE VOLUME OF CREDIT 

The high industrial activity has involved a 
great increase in the volume of bank credit in 
use. Comparisons are made below between those 
dates when low points were reached and April 
11, 1923. 

Member Banks in Leading Cities :—Total loans 
and investments have increased $1,974,000,000 
since March 8, 1922, or 

Commercial loans have increased $783,000,000 
since August 30, 1922, or 

Demand and time deposits have increased $2,- 
453,000,000 since September 21, 1921, or. .19% 

Since the first of the year the growth of total 
loans and investments has been due entirely to 
the rapid increase in commercial loans; loans on 
stocks and bonds and the investment holdings of 
those banks have declined. This shift in the 
form of bank credit is in response to the increas- 
ing demand for credit for commercial and indus- 
trial purposes. 

The use of Reserve bank credit, particularly 
in the industrial sections of the country, has also 
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increased from the low point of last summer, as RELATION OF CREDIT CAPACITY TO PRODUCTION 
follows: CAPACITY 
oe The relation of this great supply of credit, still 
All Federal Reserve Banks:—Klarning assets S PP") 


have increased $138,000,000 since August 9, 1922, 


or 


Included in earning assets are the Government 
securities and acceptances held by the Reserve 


banks, 
As the 
owned 


of securities 
decreased, 


has 


volume 
has 


member banks 


risen to 
amount, 


risen. 


and 


somewhat 
and earning assets consequently have 
The lending power of the Reserve banks 


as well as their loans to member banks. 
acceptances 


the volume of loans to 


larger 


remains very large, as is apparent in the high re- 
serve ratio, the result mainly of the heavy inflow 


of gold. 


held in reserve, to the productive 
country, 


capacity of the 
is referred to as follows in the current 
issue of the Federal Reserve Bulletin: 

“The present lending capacity of the country’s 
banking system, in view of the great growth of 
the reserves at the Reserve banks, is now far in 
excess of the credit needs of the country’s pro- 
ductive capacity. In such a situation it is the 
available supplies of labor and equipment and 
not the potential supply of credit that in the end 
nust fix the limit which may be attained by ag- 
gregate national production. 
approached, 


As these limits are 
credit policy must be increasingly 
influenced by careful consideration of the contin- 
ued effectiveness of further additions to the total 
volume of credit in contributing to increased pro- 
ductivity.” 


Jondition of Selected Member Banks 


RESOURCES 

Commercial Loans and Investments 
Loans Secured by U. S. Obligations 
Loans Secured by Stocks and Bonds 
U. S. Certificates Owned 
Other U: S. Obligations Owned 

Total Loans and Investments 
Cash in Vaults. 
Reserve at Federal Reserve Bank 

LIABILITIES 

Net Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits 
Government Deposits 

Total Deposits 
Money Borrowed at Fed. Res. Bank 
Capital 
Surplus ; 
Undivided Profits 
Ratio of Borrowings to Total Loans 


(In Thousands « 


Apr. 1 
$566,848 
10,883 
192,549 
2,038 
57,554 
829,872 
8,445 
70,173 


8,23 


640,819 
114,586 
13,160 
768,565 
30,981 
56,400 
57,675 
21,684 
3.7% 


Banks in Boston 


Mar. 21,’23 
$553,211 
11,850 
190,725 
3,683 
58.714 
818,183 
8,174 
65,495 


614,205 
112,875 
14,272 
741,352 
28,605 
56,400 
61,660 
18,478 


a 


=e 
3.5% 


f Dollars 
Banks in Portland, Fall River, New Bedford, 
Springfield, Worcester, Providence, 
Hartford and New Haven 


Condition of Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


RESOURCES 


Apr. 18,23 Mar. 21,723 Apr. 18,’22 
Gold Reserve against I.R. Notes $207,457 $202,621 $149,806 


Gold Reserve against Deposits . 45,872 

Total Gold . 253,329 
Reserves other than gold 7,639 

Total Cash Reserves 260,968 
Non-reserve Cash 11,029 
Discounts secured by U. S. Sec. 15,825 
Discounts— Commercial P aper 34,505 
Bankers’ Acceptances purchased = 19,595 
U.S.Sec.against F.R.Bank Notes 0 
Other U.S. Securities owned 10,382 

Total Earning Assets 80,307 
Uncollected items 63,069 
Other resources 4,589 


Total Resources . 


45,395 
248,016 1 
10,224 
258,240 
10,801 
22,947 
27,165 
17,196 
0 
14,181 
81,489 
54,060 
4,625 


2 


40,822 
90,628 
22,716 
13,344 
0 
11,905 
16,937 
10,542 
7,950 
27,978 
75,312 
54,964 
6,193 


419,962 409,215 349,813 


Change sinc Change since 
Apr. 18,’22 Aner 18°22 Apr. 18,’23 Mar. 21,’23 Apr. 18,'22 re 18,’22 
$492,210 +$74,638 $335,470 $330,993 $304,263 + $31,207 
18,274 — 7,391 5,820 5,802 9,933 — 4,113 
167,839 + 24,710 86,482 85,300 69,946 + 16,536 
9,213 — 7,175 3,495 4,439 2,718 + 777 
28,502 + 29,052 85,414 85,538 55,354 + 30,060 
716,038 +113,834 516,681 512,072 442,214 +74,467 
8,528 — 83 15,495 15,487 13,526 + 1,969 
63,962 + 6,211 26,899 24,130 22,551 + 4,348 
597,604 + 43,215 283,329 272,216 251,192 + 32,137 
84,336 + 30,250 192,164 189,768 150,799 + 41,365 
17,754 — 4,594 5,208 5,890 4,207 + 1,001 
699,694 + 68,871 480,701 467,874 406,198 + 74,503 
11,100 + 19,881 6,397 8,788 4,354 + 2,043 
56,600 — 200 33,650 33,650 31,350 + 2,300 
62,176 — 4,501 32,750 32,000 29,750 + 3,000 
21,425 + 259 18,262 18,931 18619 — 357 
16% + 2.1% 1.2% 1.7% 10% + .2% 
LIABILITIES 
Apr. 18,°23 Mar. 21,’23 Apr. 18,22 
Capital $8,053 $8,046 $7,969 
Surplus . 16,312 16,312 16,483 
Deposits: 
Government . 2,625 8,850 420 
Member Bank Reserves 127,962 120,424 115,229 
All other 478 426 988 
Total Deposits 131,065 129,700 116,637 
Federal Reserve Notes - . 203,780 202,940 155,539 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes 0 0 7,459 
Collection Items 60,004 51,619 44,557 
All other liabilities 748 598 1,169 
Total Liabilities 419,962 409,215 349,813 
Reserve Ratio 77.9% 77.6% 78.4% 
Loans to other Fed. Res. Banks 0 0 0 
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SUMMARY OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


INDEX OF PRODUCTION IN BASIC INDUSTRIES Further increases in the production of basic commodities, in wholesale 
| CORRECTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION . * 
ae: ag es prices, employment and wage rates, and wholesale and retail trade, took 


place in March. 


PRODUCTION: Production in basic industries, according to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s index, increased four per cent in March, to a level 
eight per cent higher than at the 1920 peak, and 67 per cent above the low 
point of 1921. The output of pig iron, steel ingots, automobiles and crude 
petroleum, and the mill consumption of cotton exceeded all previously re- 
ported monthly totals. Building operations showed a further large expan- 
sion, and the value of contracts let for residences in March was the highest 
on record, Railroad freight shipments have been larger every week this 
year than in the corresponding weeks of the past four years. Car shortage 
has been reduced to the lowest point since September, as a result chiefly of 
the addition of new equipment, a decrease in the number of bad-order 

sscnee QO eaRE on eka Un enibie locomotives and cars, and a concerted effort to increase the average loadings. 
PME TE Rn be NG igre EERE Employment in the building trades and in many lines of manufacturing 
continued to increase in the eastern states. The surplus of unskilled labor 

in the West reported in earlier months is being gradually absorbed by the 


seasonal increase in farm work. A number of leading textile mills, steel 
St mills and packing plants announced general wage advances ranging be- 
tween 1] and 12% per cent, and numerous wage advances in other indus- 


tries also were reported. 


TRADE: March sales by department stores reporting to Federal Re- 
Banks were 22 per cent above those of March a year ago, partly 
Easter purchases were made altogether in March this year, where- 
ist year such purchases were largely deferred until April. Stocks of 
goods held by department stores were six per cent larger than those held a 
| this increase was not as large as the increase in sales, and 
BANK CREDIT het he rate of stock turnover has been somewhat more rapid. Sales by 
600 MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING 
mail order houses were larger than for any month since November, 1920, 
and 35 per cent larger than in March, 1922. Wholesale trade in all report- 
ing lines was larger than in March a year ago. 


WHOLESALE PRICES: Wholesale prices, as measured by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics index, advanced 1.2 per cent during March, and 
were 15 per cent above the low point of January, 1922. As in recent months, 


the prices of metals and building materials showed the greatest increases, 


while fuel prices showed a further decline from recent high levels. Com- 


pared with a year ago, metals were 37 per cent and building materials 23 


per cent higher. The cost of living increased slightly more than one per 
cent during March, to a level of three per cent higher than a year ago. 


BANK CREDIT: During the month prior to April 11 a more mod- 

erate growth in the demand for credit from member banks in leading 

Ai POORSAL SEDERVE Same cities resulted in an increase of about $48,000,000 in their loans, made 
largely for commercial purposes, as compared with an increase of $235,000,- 

000 in the preceding month. Through withdrawal of funds from invest- 


ments and a further inflow of gold, member banks have been able to meet 
demands of their customers for increased credit and currency independ- 
ently of the Reserve Banks. 

Consequently, the total volume of Federal Reserve Bank credit, meas- 
ured by total earning assets, has remained relatively constant during the 
past month, and, in fact, since the seasonal liquidation at the turn of the 
year. The volume of Federal Reserve notes in circulation has also changed 

as the larger demand for hand-to-hand money has been met 
chiefly by an increase in other forms of money in circulation. 
\ 


There has been little change in money rates over those prevailing in 


March. 





